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biology," the law of finality: or, as the author again expresses it, they 
merely give voice to the faith which biology too is grounded upon, that, 
namely, " every biological function has a correlative in reality." This is 
a book that, whatever may be its value for the unscientific and uncritical 
reader, the serious student of philosophy can well afford to pass by. It 
casts no new light upon the problem which it discusses. What there is of 
value in the doctrine of immortality as a postulate has been frequently 
stated, and with much greater force. The book is reliable enough ; but 
one is slightly amused to find Loie Fuller and her terpsichorean trans- 
formations serving as an illustration in a serious work, written by an abbe, 
on the immortality of the soul. Accurate scholarship is wanting. Note, 
for example, to take one of many instances, the discussion of James' 
theory of the emotions (pp. 38 ff ) a theory that M. L'Abbe has not pre- 
cisely seized, and with which his acquaintance was obviously not made at 
first hand. 

Charles M. Bakewell. 
Brvn Mawr. 

Through Nature to God. By John Fiske. Boston and New York, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co., 1899. — pp. xv, 195. 

It is a significant fact that the scientific evolutionists of the present time 
are coming to see more and more clearly that the affiliations of their own 
theory are with philosophical idealism, and not with the materialism of 
the eighteenth century. It has not always been evident, I think, either to 
scientific workers or to philosophers, that the establishment of relationships 
and laws of connection everywhere in the material world is but the con- 
crete proof — the fulfilling of what the idealistic prophets, from Leibniz to 
Hegel, had proclaimed. But whatever may be the faults of these philo- 
sophical systems, it is now not difficult to perceive that the great truth 
which they had to deliver was that the world is all of a piece, that it is not 
a patchwork of discordant elements joined together by chance or arbitrary 
decree, but a real whole whose parts are organically and essentially united. 
And one who has eyes to see cannot fail to recognize that the evolutionary 
theories of to-day, rightly understood, present us with this same view of the 
world. The evolutionist of to-day, if he is true to his principles, believes 
as firmly as the Hegelian that the real is thoroughly intelligible, and that 
there is a system, a unity of law, which explains all seeming dualisms, and 
' shuts us together with things. ' 

Such a type of evolutionist is Mr. John Fiske. That there is one God 
and no devil, that there is no principle of ' radical evil' in the universe, no 
antagonism between the cosmic process and man's moral nature, is the 
fundamental thesis of the volume before us. " When we have once thor- 
oughly grasped the monotheistic conception of the universe as an organic 
whole, animated by the omnipresent spirit of God," he says, " we have at 
once taken leave of that materialism to which the universe was merely an 
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endless multitude of phenomena. We begin to catch glimpses of the 
meaning and dramatic purpose of things ; at all events we rest assured 
that there is such a meaning . . . From man's origin we gather hints of 
his destiny, and the study of evolution leads our thoughts through Nature 
to God" (pp. xi, xii). 

The book falls into three essays written with Mr. Fiske's usual grace 
and vigor, and entitled respectively, "The Mystery of Evil," "The Cos- 
mic Roots of Love and Self-Sacrifice, " and "The Everlasting Reality of Re- 
ligion." The first paper, while containing nothing that is distinctly new 
or original, presents very clearly and ably the view that evil, without ceas- 
ing to be profoundly real, is only relative to good. It is the characteristic 
of a lower stage of living as looked at from a higher state ; moreover, if 
evil were not there to be overcome, no progress would be possible ; we 
should have nothing but moral stagnation and death. The essay on ' the 
cosmic roots of love and self-sacrifice, ' was intended, as the author tells us 
in his preface, as an answer to Huxley's famous Romanes lecture on Ethics 
and Evolution. Instead of finding with Huxley (to whose memory this 
volume is dedicated) that there is an essential antagonism between the cos- 
mic process and ethical progress, Mr. Fiske, holding fast to his monistic 
faith, maintains that the cosmic process rightly understood includes the 
ethical progress of society, or rather that the latter is the goal toward which 
the former tends. ' • The moral sentiments, the moral law, devotion to un- 
selfish ends, ' disinterested love,' nobility of soul, these are Nature's most 
highly wrought products, latest in coming to maturity ; they are the con- 
summation toward which all earlier prophecy has pointed" (p. 130). But 
Mr. Fiske does more than assert the unity and continuity of the evolution- 
ary process in this essay ; he also traces the salient points in the develop- 
ment of the ethical out of the natural. The factor to which the author at- 
taches most importance, and which he believes has most profoundly 
modified the original form of the principle of natural selection, is the 
enormous increase of the period of infancy in the human race, and the con- 
sequent prolongation of the period when parental care is necessary. As a 
result of this fact, we rind that the possibilities for rapid progress on the 
part of the individual are greatly extended, language is developed, and, at 
the same time social groups are formed based on the more or less permanent 
family relationships. This factor, as is well known, was pointed out by 
Mr. Fiske many years ago, and is his own special contribution to the evolu- 
tionary doctrine. It is doubtful, however, if the enormous influence of the 
lengthening of the period of infancy, and of the other facts which it in- 
volves, has yet been generally appreciated. 

The third paper seems to me much less carefully reasoned than the sec- 
ond. Mr. Fiske finds that the three 'postulates of religion are, a quasi -hu- 
man God, an undying human soul, and the ethical significance of the 
unseen world. To take away any of these, he maintains, would be to rob 
religion of that which is most vital to it. In support of the reality and 
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truth of religion, Mr. Fiske suggests a striking and original argument. Life 
consists, in Mr. Spencer's phrase, in the adjustment of inner relations to 
outer relations. The eye is formed in response to the stimulus of rays of 
light, the ear to the excitation of vibrations of air, maternal love is called 
forth by the helplessness of infancy. Now, in analogy with this, the au- 
thor argues, there must have been something objectively real to produce 
the religious beliefs of humanity. " If the relation thus established . . . 
between the human soul and a world invisible and immaterial is a relation 
of which only the subjective term is real and the objective term is non-ex- 
istent, then I say it is something utterly wtthout precedent in the whole his- 
tory of creation (p. 189). This argument evidently proves too much ; 
there is nothing to prevent its being applied to any belief whatsoever. The 
religious conceptions of mankind certainly had some cause, arose in re- 
sponse to some external conditions. But whether those objective condi- 
tions are rightly interpreted by the religious postulates here enumerated, or 
are even partially and inadequately stated by them, we cannot say. 

J. E. C. 



Philosophy of Theism. The Gifford Lectures delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in 1894-96. By Alexander Campbell Fraser. 
Second edition, amended. Edinburgh and London, William Black- 
wood & Sons ; New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. — pp. 
xviii, 338. 

The appearance of a new and revised edition of these lectures affords the 
opportunity of recalling attention to their importance as among the best 
products of the Gifford Lectureship. After the full reviews which the two 
successive volumes of the work in its original form received in this Review 
(Vol. V, pp. 406 ff. ; Vol. VI, pp. 176 ff.), it is only necessary now to note 
the changes which the author has introduced into this edition. In the first 
place, the original two volumes are now condensed into one, a change 
which, with the corresponding reduction in price, brings the book within 
reach of a larger circle of readers, and ought to prove especially serviceable 
in promoting its use as a text-book for students. But, with characteristic 
care and industry, Professor Fraser has availed himself of the opportunity 
of a new edition to recast and to a great extent rewrite, the book. The new 
arrangement of the argument in three parts is particularly useful. These 
parts are entitled respectively : Parti, "Untheistic Speculation and Final 
Scepticism"; Part ii, "Final Reason in Theistic Faith"; Part iii, "The 
Great Enigma of Theistic Faith." "The five lectures in the First Part 
deal with three forms of speculation, each of which would reduce the uni- 
verse of reality to One Substance or Power. ' ' These are Universal Ma- 
terialism, Panegoism and Pantheism ; and the author represents total 
Scepticism as the reductio ad absurdum of all these alike, "when those 



